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SHORT NOTE BY SHEAFFER’S 


on how to tmprove 


your shorthand... 






This Gregg-approved pen for tak- 
ing shorthand notes is identified 
by the Gregg symbol on the bar 
rel. Along with the famous White 
Dot, it identifies Sheaffer's . . . 
the world’s finest. 


Sheaffer's Gregg-approved shorthand pen is career 
insurance for you. For Sheaffer alone creates the 
hand-ground, instantly responsive 14K gold point rec- 
ommended by Gregg instructors and experts. With 
Sheaffer’s special shorthand pen there’s never a 
break . . . never a scratch . . . never a gap in the 
smooth flow of your note-taking. You'll find those 
rapidly written notes easy to transcribe, too, for 
Sheaffer's shorthand “White Dot” Pen writes an un- 
shaded, even, clean, clear line. Perfectly balanced 
for your writing comfort, it helps you do your best 
without tiring. Give yourself these extra advantages. 
Get Sheaffer's shorthand special . . . identified by 
the Gregg symbol! on the slim barrel. 


Your Pen Writes Better With 


Skrip writing fluid means longer life for any pen. So even if 
you have a few cents’ worth of inferior writing fluid, throw it 
away. You'll find it will pay in cleaner, clearer shorthand 
notes—the safety, improved performance of your pen. Only 
15¢ for two-ounce size . . . 25¢ for economy four-ounce size. 


W. A. SHEAFFER PEN COMPANY, Ft. Madison, lowa 


FOR SALE AT ALL GOOD DEALERS 
THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


SHEAFFER‘S 


; 
; 
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ON THE CAMPAIGN TRAIN 


What was it like to follow Mr. Truman’s every word with pen 





and book? Here's a vivid account by one who did it 


J. ROMAGNA » 
Official Reporter, The White House t. 


HERE were many things that assured certain shaving lotion on the train, and | 
the reelection of President Truman or when 1 it home I smel 
November second, and | am sure that ing head and hand lL think vf all that tn 
know one of them the shorthand that Work No more t that shaving lotion for tT 
ecorded his more than 350 speeches. It me for another four years ” 
rtainly helped! ra 
What a life aboard that train! To the ON the first trip out to ¢ alifornia, which 





n = , . , . ee 7 . i 
uitsider, 1t must have seemed wondertul t President Truman illed his non-political t 
‘ ‘ . . 1 - be 
be allowed to ride on it, but to the insider tour, there were /6 speeches, and | wrote 

. . , . . ae . all 
stled and jounced from June to November lown every word myself, transcribed them, os 
ver 31,000 miles of track, on some thirty and also cut the stencils. This was con ~ 

lifferent railroads from Washington 1 sidered a little too strenuous for one man, 
alifornia and back, not once but tm«ice— no matte iow robust, and it was decided - 
1,5] ley} + ‘ . ’ ] 1 a 

to Detroit, to Philadelphia, to Miami, to for the rest of t campaign that I should 

Wilkes-Barre, to Oklahoma City, to Sun have another reporter: also girls to cut 
’ i ‘ . a 
Valley, to Boston—almost any place you _ the stencils to 
an mention, large and small, north, south, I asked the Gregg Publishing Company f 
ast, and west,—we sometimes did not feel whom they could recommend, and soon | me 


— 
= 


so fortunate. got a telegram from Louis Mild. I had 

: heard of Louis, but had never met him. In 
WHILE a lounge car had been made into two minutes’ conversation on the t lephone, 
1 workroom for the White House staff, it iowever, I knew he was just the man. And 


UITy¥ 


i 
( vas not big enough. We got in each other’s so he was! I could not have picked one 
ay, and the sway of the train, a constant more suitable, more adaptable, more con 
noyance to typing, was often all but dis- — scientious, more able and skilled than he 
strous to shorthand writing! The food proved himself to be, in a job as exacting 
as good, though very high in price, and m the mind as it was rough on the con- 
beds were comfortabl We slept two stitution 


a compartment, upper and lower, an 


y nly the “exclusives” enjoyed the luxury THE plan of operation was simple: to split 
fa room alon ir talents, take eat ivs schedule and 
The longer the campaign lasted, the dirtier ork it out accordingly. | would take t 
train became, the more toul the ai al rst speech, and he would take the next 
you brushed against the side of the car, ind so on through the day. If he took one 
soot would come otf on your clothes arly morning speec] ur days ran from 
already wrinkled from the close confinement six-thirty until midnight, sometimes—I tool 
e train's washing at Was scummy the next, or the late 1 ight If it was a 
t 1c} ince t1\ to ea ness | seq a io ] r ¢ it long Id bot 
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take it to get it out the faster. If Louis had 
friends in a certain city we were to arrive 
at in the evening, then I took that speech 
and he He did the 
same for me. It worked out very well: we 
never had a cross word, tired and worn out 

sometimes were from keeping uy 
with Mr. Truman. Louis called me “pop,” 
and I called him befitting the 
difference in our ages! 


was free to see them. 


as we 


“son,” as 


WHAT a talker, Mr. Almost 
never below 175 minute whet 
speaking extemporaneously. He would speak 
for five minutes, 
sized 


Truman! 
words a 
and we'd have a legal- 
halt 

ar he « - _ ; - . ] 
spaced ! The longer the campaign progressed 
and the President 
the faster he got. 


page and a transcript, single- 


warmed to his subject. 
It seemed impossible to 
read the distorted notes I sometimes wrote, 
yet they read very well. 

There were many speeches in a day, from 
six to seventeen, and every one was tran- 
scribed immediately (before the next stop), 
so the press could get their stories off in 
time. We were behind but two days, I be- 
lieve, and that was in New York. There 
were seventeen speeches on one of those 
mak- 
ing it impossible to transcribe them all on 
the spot. 

The girls from the Democratic National 
Committee helped us exclusively. They 
typed the stencils as we dictated direct to 
the machine; and they were efficient and 
speedy typists. No President had more 
loyal, willing workers, but they also worked 
hard for Louis and for me. We are very 
grateful to them. 


days, six in two and a quarter hours! 


FOR speeches delivered from the rear 
platform of the train, a public address sys- 
tem was set up for the crowds to hear the 
President, with earphones just inside the 
President's special car for Louis or myselt 
to take the speech from. If anything hap- 
pened to the public address system, or the 
President decided to get off the train and 
talk, we were right there to get up and 
follow him. This happened on more than 
one occasion. This way we avoided being 
seen, there was no noise to distract us, and 
no danger of being pushed around by the 
crowds outside, all distinct hazards to the 
accurate reporting of a speech. 

Of course, people came aboard the Presi- 
dent’s car at each stop along the way, and 
it was sometimes difficult to get to our 
chair and pick up the phones, because some 


Tue Greece Wrirer, March, 


visiting dignitary would already be seated 
there. and it wasn't nice to get 


up. Margaret and Mrs. Truman were aboard, 


to ask hin 


though, always pleasant and friendly. and 


they helped us over those hurdles if they 
could. 

THE President made many speeches away 
from the train, at a hall, on court 
iouse steps, In auditoriums, on dance floors, 


theaters, 


town 


stage 1 


These were difficult to report because 


and from his automohile 
after 
contending with the milling crowds. rushing 
and 
there was little tim 
from our point of 


newspapermen, suspicious policemen, 


to size up the situation 
and find place. 
camera range), yet 
us to be able to hear hin 


view 
(out of 


ck we en ugh ie iT 


inconspicuous 


Acme and Press Association 


(Top left) Crowd surrounds Pres 
Truman’s campaign train on arriv 
Des Moines on September 18. 
right) Thanking Claremore, 
homa, September 29, where the t 


people presented Truman with a st} 
ette of their beloved native son, \y 


Rogers. (Left center) En route thr@ 
Texas, September 27, the Pres 
visits the press car aboard his 
special train. (Right center) C 
for First Family after Election 
from 10.000 gathered in the 
Station at St. Louis as the Pre 
returned to Washington. (Lower 
A trainside chat during a 
stop, June 4, at Pittsburgh. 
right) Speaking to the crowd 
siding at Crestline. June 5, the 
stop in Ohio. 


enough to the 
to rush to the autos and get in 
our particular car-before the President got 
in his. ready, the parade 
would move, and we might be left behind. 

I took many a speech sitting on the steps 
of a bandstand or standing close to the 
President, notebook in hand; some sitting 
down on the grass, or leaning over the side 


distinctly, and also close 


motorcade 


Once he was 


of the car. To sit comfortably in a chair at 
a desk was a rare experience on that cam- 
paign! Once, in an overcrowded room of 
enthusiastic well-wishers, the President 
began a speech, and I had to ask someone 

-even though he looked important to me— 
to hold my hat. I had to use the back of 


another man to write on, and there was 
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somebody behind me, wiggling and stat 
m his toes to see the President, jabbu ‘ 
my elbow every now and then, to make 

, 


a 


little “easier”! 
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spcce l Lilie ll ( L’re t 
eeche ler s one ot t stest spc 
S whl; ite. vet we ( 
1 itt hat > cul 
it seemed it ssible to get it, y did 
every tin i cy Ost ecaus 
|Louls t, eithe | ‘ d, it 
vas becaus ve coul t he \l ras 
g ! 1 nbs ss sta ( ( I 
» keep up—nothing else ¢ ve 
| s the t | 
so fager t ¢ P 
ients V ¢ s s 
ey ost S S ess 
THE President . é 
fect alth ar vig i gt 
mor, modes lI t ess 
isa kin i cons 
st himself, a real ma ( ( 
wr ye ‘~ ' 
aa ile. sites HI . 
\ en V« kne ( \V ¢ 
lated I it Ta \ { ( ( 1 CT tha 
anytl r eles vit i terrib ssa 
1 desire to get home t i | it did 
move to sleep and sl i S ’ 
ry a eo 
Words of State 
BORIS RANDOLPH 
_ \CH the \¢ y he 
E gins with a state abbreviation. Tho 
used, alphabetically, are: COLO., CONN 
DEL., FLA., GA | IND LA 
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MASS., 


MONT., 


WAS] 
nd gi 


See 


I, WIS. Select the one tl 
ve vourself 5 points vera A 
; . 
page 360 for Correct’ Answers. 
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Trv It Yourself 


For each such “tip” accept- 
ed will 


pay contributor. 


for publication we 


$1.00 to the 
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LET'S BE FRIENDS 


HELLO, THERE! 


Say, haven't we met before? Palm Beach or Atlantic 
City, maybe? Yes, I know I am just making conversation, 
but it seems to me you ought to be a little more friend- 
ly, so that we can get on the right key, so to speak-—- 
notice that word "key"-—-rather clever, if I do say so 
myself. As a matter of fact, we did meet right at the 
beginning of this typing book, but your hoity-toity 
manner discouraged my advances. So I let you make all 
the mistakes you wanted to, and see if I cared! But 
we've still got a long journey ahead, you and I, and if 
you do your part, I'll co-operate, and from here in we 
ought to have a very nice time. But, like so many 
others of your kind that I've met, you have to learn the 


hard way--already fooling around and not following 


instructions. Ouch! There you go pounding me when 
your teacher told you to practice a nice snappy touch. 
And, by the way, if you do what teacher says, I'll do 


what you say, and you'll be speeding away with me in 
no time. 


Remember, your operation of me is not like some 
commonplace skill, say weaving a basket or knitting a 
sock. I represent the aristocrat of skills-—-—notice how 


we're arranging and rearranging letters to build words. 


And, from the words, we fashion ideas, and then re- 
Capture and improve upon thoughts that go back a 
thousand years. Who knows? Perhaps you and I are 
going to produce books, plays, letters that will de- 
termine world policies—-—can't you see the possibilities? 
In fact, all this business isn't work at all; it's just 
agay, bold adventure. So be a little patient with me 
at the beginning; go slowly, keep your poise, and 
especially your pose--there I go again, always saying 
the cutest things! Well, anyway, you do just what 
you're told to do, and you'll have me mastered before 
you can say--or type--—Jack Robinson. 


Hopefully yours, 


YOUR TYPEWRITER 


P.S. This appeal to midyear beginners was "voiced" 
in my special brand of double talk the other day. EDINA 
CAMPBELL-DOVER got it, because she understands my every 
Click. I asked her to pass it along to you--Y.T. 
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HE crowd came, it 
saw, and it seemed 

to like them, the 
than 500 teachers and 
gathered at the invitation of the 
Division of Columbia University Teachers 
College for an introduction to the 
Manual that will come from the press next 
month. The smile Mr. Dupraw registers as 
he coaches Mrs. Elizabeth Anne Pratt 
Wright after the morning session, was typi- 
cal of the happy spirit of the occasion. It 
was one teachers’ conference where there 
wasn’t a dull moment! 

Dr. John L. Rowe, Assistant Professor 
of Education at Teachers College, presided, 
and he and Dr. Hamden L. Forkner (head 
of Teachers College Business and Voca- 
tional Education Departments) struck a 
happy note at the very opening that carried 
throughout both sessions. 

Mr. Edward E. Booher, Executive 
Vice-President of the Publishing 
Company, brought greetings to the assem- 
bly, and Vice-President Robert E. Slaugh- 
ter explained the Background and Develop- 


who 
Business 


more guests 


new 


the 
Gregg 


Trying out some new outlines 


This is the Way that They” 





These New Outlines 


ment of the New Gregg Shorthand Manual. 
Then there was a stir.of special interest as 
Louis Leslie, who 
explained the Specific Changes in the New 
Manual. His audience regretted rather than 
welcomed the coming of the luncheon hour 
that ended the morning meeting—but not 
after they arrived at the Men’s Faculty 
Club, for that interlude was as thoroughly 
enjoyable a part of the day’s program as 
were the two formal sessions. 


the chairman announced 


A SURPRISE was waiting there at the 
luncheon tables—a novel little Menu that 
had been written in shorthand and dupli- 
cated. The guests started to read the cover 
of the simulated book—“Gregg Shorthand 
Conference Luncheon, Men’s Faculty Club, 
February 5, 1949, 12:00 noon.” Then, be- 
low, the single outline, N-a-m. And people 
exclaimed: “Why, it’s written in the new 
style!” A rustle of turning leaves; then a 
more excited note ran through the buzz 
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of conversation around the tables, and 
someone near Madeline Strony remarked, 
with a chuckle, “The mushroom sauce and 
the buttered string beans are different, but 
it’s the same old fruit cup.” The outlines, a 
number of them, are new, you will note, but 
you read them naturally enough—except for 
that word “buttered,” they are just more 
fully expressed. No reverse circle for r on 
a straight line (see butter)—but that but- 
tered is a new principle that Dr. Gregg had 
long been considering introducing, and 
which Louis Mild has been using in his 
work for some seven years with complete 
satisfaction. It expresses rd by raising the 
end of the r as /d is expressed by raising 
the end of the /. Simple! And, according to 
Mr. Leslie, the adoption of that one form 
simplifies any past-tense problems. Five of 
the seven rules for have been 
dropped, too; 00 of the special word-begin- 
nings and endings; 26 theory rules; the 
exceptions; over half the brief or 
forms, and some 300 abbreviations 


omitting r, 


special 


MANY students find it harder, Mr. Leslie 
pointed out, to remember the shortcuts than 
to write the words in full; this is the basis 


ook Now 
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for one of the main characterizations of the 
simplification of forms found in this 1949 
revision. This text is designed in respons« 
to the teachers’ desire for a manual that 
would put less burden of memorization on 
the average student who is training to be an 
office stenographer, not a high-speed writer. 
As in Mr. Gregg’s early editions, whole 
words are written out phonetically, simpli- 
fying “take” and transcription both. 


SINCE the Simplified style, with its fuller 
outlines, is not being offered as a reporting 
style, the Conference was astonished at the 
speed that can be developed with it. Mr. 
Charles E. Zoubek gave a demonstration at 
writing ordinary 
business-letter material at 60, 100, 140, and 
175 words a minute. He cautioned teachers, 
however, against encouraging students al- 
ready started on the Standard method to 
adopt the new program, but to reserve the 
Simplified Edition for new classes 

The two new first-term texts—the Gregg 
Shorthand Manual Simplified, and the 
Gregg Shorthand Manual Simplified, Func- 
tional Method—are both planned for 70 les- 
sons of from 40 to 50 minutes. The theory is 
covered in a little more than half these 
lessons, leaving (Continued om page 361) 


thre atternoon session, 


Shorthand written by Dr. John L. Rowe 
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One secret of good letter placement is knowing how you ean 


squeeze and spread t! 


1e closing lines to make them fit the space 


ALAN C. LLOYD 











4 HI- appearance of our tters 1s i ght. Gradually the an t of help give 
portant said Roger st as impo em is reduced. By the end of their trai 
tant as the appearance 1 ng course, they are supposed to know 

salesmen when he visits an important cus to place letters right.’ 

ner. Our letters must not y S the Roger interrupted to ask, “What kind o 
ight thing but they must | ght, too elp’ do you mean 

“That statement is hardly original,” | \t first the student is given complete 
said. “It is exactly what every businessman directions about setting the margin stops 
says.” and using a certain width of top margin 

“Well etorted, “it’s a lot easier to Chen he is taught to use a table that guides 
make the statement than to get the kind of these mechanical things; he is even told 
tters we can be proud to sig WW many words are in his practice letters 

He sighed and then continued, “I must so that he can use the placement table. At 
ave a bunch of amateurs in my hice the next stage, he is no longer told | 

[heir letters always seem t erch o1 e long the letters are, but must estimate tl 

top of the page or slump \ at t length himself. Finally, he discards the 

bottom. It’s funny, you kno [ tell table, too, and estimates both the lengtl 
salesmen never to per customer's ind the placement.’ 

desk and never to slump down in a chair Rog grunted ‘oS my typists 

uring an interview. Then ir typists go ist not have finished t ( se!” 

right ahead and make their letters percl “Could be,” I said, and we laughed. “That 

yr slump.” sn't likely, though The trouble is that 

“So you have them type the letters over ?” nost typists neve imn ntil t lear 
“Once in a while. But we nt afford to ird way in an office, that 1s ow t 
take the time to type every letter twice.” hx up a letter on which they guessed wrong 
TE ci You can see the typist’s problem, Roger 
» [| want to know what t ihout he iKes in estimat und can't know 
it vhether he is right or wrong til he gets 
“Well.” I said. “it’s like this to the end of the letter 
" “What should he do, thet g ss better? 

W HEN typists are trained to type letters lo the letter over? what 

in school, at first they ar rive i lot of “All he is squeeze or spread 

elp in getting their letters placed exactly it the cli of the letter t is 











and so it is our sincere hope that we may expect an early 
renewal of the market in your territory. 


HE/ehm 
Enclosure 


Very sincerely yours, 


RS 
tay 


ACME INDUSTRI 


INCORPORATED 


Henry Evans, General Manager 
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and so it is our sincere hope that we may expect an early 
renewal of the market in your territory. 


Very sincerely yours, 
ACME INDUSTRIES, INCORPORATED 


HE/ehm 
Enc losure 








Henry Evans, General Manager 


NOor QD 
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and so it is our sincere hope that we may expect an early 
renewal of the market in your territory. 








at crxperience ypists d 
) many typist \ earn til ( 
t being ( ( 1 i Ome 
You're ver ead Rog iid 
H can you ead out SqUct to 
ether the losing nes of a lett Isn't 
ere i standard ictice that veryone 


Y KS.” | nodded, “there is a ‘standard prac 


‘ f so-many lines between the last 
ragrap!| of the letter and the compli 
inmentary close, so-many lines tor the signa 


But the only time y 

really see the ‘standart 1 practice’ is wihel 
u look at a typing textbook—and ever 

then, the 


‘standard })! acti e’ depe nds on 


hich book you're studying 
[ reached into a stack of letters on my 
esk that were waiting for a signature and 


selected one. 

“Tl show you what I mean,” I said 
‘Look at this first letter. (Sce first illus- 
tration, on page 342.) It is what you might 

ll ‘standard practice.” There is one blank 
ine between the last paragraph and_ the 
omplimentary close, one blank line be- 
tween the close and the company signature, 
ree blank lines for a signature, and one 
Nank line between the typewritten signature 
“ail 


rrr 


the reference symbols. 1 
nding takes- 

We counted the lines 
eleven lines. It would be ten if there 


lis ‘standard’ 


re no en losure 


NOW.” I contend 


Very sincerely yours, 


Henry 


or SOF 


Evans, General Manager 











eee 
secretary i wv the | mtii ol thie 
lett i self getting close t 
the bot l Like av 

| Ch t anotin lett (6 winuslra 
tion ) “She could do exactly what sh« 
did re—condense those eleven lines into 
seven. You have to look close to see what 


she did. She left just half a blank line above 
and below the complimentary close, and just 
wo blank lines for the signature and the 
reference symbols.” 

You'd never notice it ud Rog 

“No, you wouldn't,” I agreed. My eye 
spotted another letter. “And, as a matte 


I tact Vou Cal sometimes squeeze thos 
riginal eleven lines down to as fe as 


five lines.” I showed Roger the next letter. 


I 
“Oh.” he said, “she omitted the company 
signature 

“Right. You don’t always have to have 
a company signature, you know, Roget 
especially when your company’s name is on 
the letterhead. Legally, if the signer’s titl 
is given, and if you’re using company sta- 
tionery, you don't have to type the company 
name in the close.” 

“Eleven down to five,” he mumbled 
thoughtfully. “How about the other direc- 
tion? How do you spread the bottom of 
the letter? I suppose you insert extra 
blank lines?” 

“That's it,” I admitted, digging into the 
“Take this letter 
(See the fourth tlustration. ) 


stack of correspondence 
for example.” 

Roger laid the letter partly over another 
one, so that he could count the number of 
ccupied 
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and so it is our sincere hope that we may expect an early 
renewal of the market in your territory. 








1 
Very sincerely yours, 2 
3 
ACME INDUSTRIES, INCORPORATED  . 
AVL ANd WiN it Dads NWUUS + 
6 
7 
8 
9 
Henry Evans 10 
General Manager ll 
12 
HE/ehm 13 
14 
Enclosure: 15 
Brochure 16 
“Sixteen, it takes,” he said. “She spread ines difference between five and sixteen, 
it out five whole lines. Is that about thx ind that is almost two inches. No one in an 
limit ?” ittice. surely, is going to misjudge a letter 
more than that!” 
THE LIMITS on how much you can play “What this boils down to,” Roger said, as 
the accordion on letters—spread and squeez he reached for his hat and briefcase, “is 
the closing lines, I mean—are about what — that my typists need to be told to estimate 
are shown here.” I replied. “When you placement as well as they can and then 
squeeze to less than five lines or spread to | make a last-minute adjustment so the letter 
more than sixteen, the adjustment is going looks properly placed. Am I right?” 
to be too obvious. But there are leven “That's it And it is easy.” 


It is, too. Try it. Today. 


This Chinese public letter writer has no such problems 
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THE STUDY CORNER 





RHYTHM SPEEDS PEN ALONG 


Don’t break the natural rhythm of your writing with com- 


plicated phrasing. 


That will 


really 


retard your speed 


JANET KINLEY GREGG 


NE OF THE MOST satisfying char- 

acteristics of Gregg shorthand is 

the ease and fluency with which it 

may be written ; in no time at all any be- 

ner will notice that there is a rhythm in 

“s writing of it that actually speeds the 
pen along 


So? 7" a - “7 
VV Yy Sf! 


I can, | can go, I will, I will have, 1 should, 
I should like, | should like to have 


It is rhythm in writing that makes long 
or complicated phrases inadvisable, for 
when the rhythm is destroyed, a little time 
is required to regain it and once more get 
“into the swing” of writing. Another de 
stroyer of rhythm, and consequently of 
speed, is pausing at angles. Learn to get 
round the angles rapidly, without hesitation. 
An excellent example of this is the word 
“should” in shorthand. The form is actually 
exactly like a common check mark; try 
writing a check mark and see how you get 

und the angle ‘ust from force of habit 
ind long practice. If you do not do the 
same thing in shorthand, it is not that your 
hand cannot do it—it is that your mind has 

t grasped the haven 

It is importan too, of course, to under 
tand what constitutes an angle—many he- 
gunners think they see an angle in a com- 
bination like jail, but they never see one 
in the “upside down” of this outline, gauge: 


b 


jail, gauge 


A downward left-motion curve always 
lorms an angle with a straight line, but 
other downstrokes join it without an angle: 


C ag oe a f/ 27 


“y 


pen, battle, chummy, which may be 


OcCASIONALLY beginners write more 
angles than they need. They write words 
like gust with an angle before the oo hook 
and an angle after it. This is not at all 
necessary, because if there is an angle be- 
fore the hook there can be no question that 
the combination is an oo hook and an s¢: 


; 2 
gust 
You are familiar with this in the case of 
the simple word us: 
7 ‘4 5 —yY 
a Z 
us, bus, puzzle, Custer 


But if there is no angle before the 
] 


hook, as 
len 00 1s joined to d, for ex- 
ample, then th 


is the case w 


re must be an angle after 
the hook or the outline will not be clear, 
ir the h wok would he completely lost: 


dust, dozen, loose, rust 


LOOKING at those vo 
value of rhythm 


hooks makes the 
shorthand again appar- 
ent. How neatly they tuck themselves in, 
depending upon the character to which they 
are joined: 


new, moon, rue, ruin, tuck, glued 


They give variety to the writing, and 
variation in the length of the characters. 
Whatever has rhythm has variety: the 
waves on the water are not all the same 
size: the notes in music are not all the same 
length. But because they are different they 
flow together more smoothly. That is why 
the faster you write, the more casily you 
write. Keep that clearly in mind if you have 
not already discovered it. At whatever stage 
of ability you may be, you will find that 
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ell yt 
You 
ti 
iv \ 
\ apl 
vit vie 
peri1enc 
1 sper 
Y 
n is bett 
‘ 
‘ + 
) 
| 
it if 
} 
tty ¢ 
pert r 
per 
} 
’ 
) 
ms Iron 
(] 
‘ 
r 
t y 
iry, 
d we 
n tl 
x 
t t W 
( \ 
d re xg 
1 
t } 
‘ ‘ 
h t 
r ‘ 
1 liy 
ever th 
rT, , 


the editor of his English magazine 


'S idvice, delivered by 
Whether 
advanced student 
indeed, very 


good advice. Material for such reading 


actice 1s provided in the Grecg Writ 
this month and every month of the school 
vear, graded f use at whatever stage 


arrived. Mak« 


of learning you may have 


REVIEW ON THE SHORT 


\V OCABULARY 


Shorthand on opposite pace) 


t if \ appl t 
t t, Atlant 
t t ¢ tomal 
i 
{ cit 
‘ are 
conclude 
t < cor 
¢ I ‘ 
| 
' ‘ crat desi 
¢ ¢ liscuss ot t 
t s « rey 
] it « 
f t t freight, fulfill 
( ] r isbat Ina 
( let } 
€ lepe r 
t est t j t 1 
tive legislat le 
t ation 
‘ t S r mis 
‘ ’ t ’ re li ‘ + 
¢ . truct } 
Pa l, partial, passer 
¢ ‘ "4 +t itt . 
, I 
‘ ‘ + ] ' ] nc«l 
pupil, pu 
< thor 
‘ sig ¢ aior 
‘ F ty S ( ri Ss t subs 
, te sy thy tect nia 
r + text } Y riet 
S ife 


Dritt ON FREQUENT Worpbs 
or Cuaprers | to Ill 


Based on the list given in “5000 Most-Used 
Shorthand Forms” 


See shorthand on page 348.) 





t ‘ 

, nad mid mill 

t. t lading 1 | tail, ticke 

L le | 1 tail limited 
j - ¢ 
' na 
k iL } I t, bet attair, fa 
‘ } ¢ f+ 1 } he ived 1 


(Continued on page 360) 
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Frequent-Word Drills 


An exercise on some words in the second thousand most-used words that 
come under the principles of Chapters One to Three 
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Transcription Talent Teaser 


On the Proofreading of Transcripts 


E. LILLIAN HUTCHINSON 














Dominion Realty Compamy Limited 
4 nac Street 
¥ 9 anada 
A n Manager Rentals Dept. 
Dear S! 
advise of a fr who formally lived in Tore 
ont m writing 1a it restdent an « oe rour 
city. , 
| 
® i ing a Canadiar in Toronto 
‘ la I ar it's bra anager This means 
t live either in Toronto me easily access- 
abl rb. Naturally I cannot 4 area ir erson. 
. ‘ ple r irment i 4 all er so 
f an oO ate it i t Llp It t wever 
A yuate heating yuire con- 
‘eet ettetion te a ‘ 
We want a se e gara and ld like space for a 
846 a eneint - + tl 7 
me ary and near public transp fon lines, 
I t care to purchase at once, sh - 
si lease t Y y aiter ¢t ar AST. 
an y re my wife iI tha ar easonably 
that 3 can t spe atior at a al 
r eo Ce $ 5 { enty-five d y ya nt 
tamped self addre envelop is enclosed for reply 
by air mail special delivery. 
Sincerely yours, 
m/C 
" F you don't believe that the school yea: of mistakes that are likely to appear. If you 
is speeding right along—and with it would like to review the suggestions, just 
your opportunities to improve your refer to your ¢ ype s of the September, No- 
transcription skill—reflect on this sobering vember, or January magazine 
fact: you will have just one more Talent This transcript, in addition to pure tran- 
leaser after this month’s before the en scription blunders, contains two subject 
4 of the school year. That one will appear matter slip-ups; that is, uncaught mistakes 


f in the May issue. Moreover, that May 
Teaser will be the test one. Read the “Note 
to Teachers” that appeared at the end of 

the lebruary comments on the January 
Teaser, for information on the May test. 


THIS month we are not repeating the list 
of suggestions of slips to look for as you 
proofread the above transcript. By this time 
you're undoubtedly well aware of the kinds 





in facts rather than in execution. Wate! 
next month's comments to see if you were 
sharp enough to catch them. 


AND-—to remove a suspicion that nothing 
good is said of the typists whose transcripts 
are portrayed in this series, may we con- 
gratulate this typist on showing excellent 
judgment regarding one feature of the let- 
ter. What was it? 
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If You’re Going to Law 
Here's How Youll Find It 


MARY sS. 


r ONE 


taries 


time or another most secre 


have had the opportunity, or the 


urge, to work in a law office Many 


hem seem to avoid it, stand in awe of it. 


Don't let it frighten you! Once you've 
worked in a law office for a time you will 
find it the most fascinating job you ever had. 

\t first, it’s going to be entirely Greek 
to you, but what new job isn’t? But 


? You're 
moment 
duties 


} 
onous to KNOW 


never gol 


in a busy 


ng 


law of- 


a monotonous 


will be hing 


YOU'LL find yourself preparing legal 
papers on every imaginable sort of case 
inging all the way from settling up a mil- 


n-dollar estate to satisfying a complaint 


bout pigs rooting up the neighbor’s lawn 

(if you’re in a country office )—perhaps even 

cases involving manslaughter or a_ bank 
ibbery. Fascinating ? 

Exciting? You'll 

agree it is. You will s 

want to be pretty \\ 

broadminded, not too A. Y fo) a 

too timid, because you = as 

will take dictation and 

prepare papers on sub- ou ¥ =) 


jects that you wouldn't 
in mixed 


ever discuss 
company. This, how- 
ever, you take as a 


It 


impersonal 


matter of 
entirely 
—part of 


course 
‘s 
your work 
Ir you are employed 
small and 
are the 
retary, you will prob- 


office 


only 


in a 


sec- 


you 


ably have to serve as 





“It's quitting time so I'm mailing these 


WHITE 


you will receive an office full of clients 
all glaring icily at one another. 
Heretofore, you may have thought of 


Washington, but 
always have to be, or strive to bi 


diplomats as people in 
you will 
pretty much of a diplomat yourself in har 


dling situations. A littl 


often save t 


e adroitness on your 


part wil 1e day and be of great 


assistance to your employer. The job 
usually falls to you as well, of calming 
down the client who appears, all ready for 
business, when the boss has overlooked thx 


appointment and is out on the links. Of 
course if the client hasn't actually seen the 
boss starting out, your way is much easier. 


You will find, th 


are very 


Y¢ 


ugh, that people in general 
} 


1 
reasonadie. 


TT 7 . 
)U will get to know a great many in- 
it 


tims ind secret details of people’s lives— 
and here is a must t. Don’t ever, ever 
get into the habit of 
repeating or discussing, 
utside, any tintest bit 
f personal informa- 
tion that you learn 
at ~ ily in the course of 
t-9 your office work. If it 


is common news, go 


ahead and talk it over 


with the rest. But 

therwise — no. You 

will run into. real 

‘Si trouble if you do. 
People consider their 

private affairs as sa- 

cred. They have that 

right Their rights 

< should be respected: 
men fen, so you cooperate. 


Sometime will 


probably have some- 


you 


receptionist and tele- shorthand notes just as they are!”’ one tell you, “These 
phone operator, too, law - office secretaries 
and sometimes pinch- are the stupidest peo- 
hit for the janitor. You will receive cli- ple I ever knew.” That will be a real com- 


two's, and three’s; if 


be a QZ! 


ents in one’s, a will 
is to be read there will You 
know the old saying, “Where’s there’s a 
Vill, relatives”! It’s true. If it 
is a family argument of some nature, which 


oup. 
there's 


should never go so far as to reach the stage 
of a conference with an attorney, anyway, 


you, although it may not have 


h. It will usually come 


pliment for 
been intended as suc 
from a curious person, bent on prying some 
inside He will be 
disappointed with you at your loyalty to 
your job, but it should some 
rather smug satisfaction. 


information from you. 


bring you 
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your work is most 


nitial 


This is especially true i you do 


y court work r <At¢ tortunat cnoug 
. be employed by a judge. A “have’ 
re a have rt” velongs, ca sway i 
entous decisio Errors in fi s hav 
isastrous results, to Law work re S 
i t => 
| \ rei un i! iw W | Tor any th 
f time. you are going to profit by your ex- 
( is le 1 the ta is t 
| le irl i great le i i ta cat 
any s b ts Y I Vode ib iry s yOu 
ve Y "ll blossom ut wit is 
ve enco tere You iverag 
, is going yto 100. ¥ 
: | . 2 spl hd ibits \ 
Sec ta sn rt ‘ + 
on ts s turns t. a 
il i t i 
it ca t i be just " 
ep itl ca we ¢ i 
the tvp i ( nents ti S 
} : ¢ ¢ ¢ 
t . A s s \ 1) But 1 
get i ‘ low Satista 
. leting thy 
’ late 
i i a\ \ 


YPISTS ise to be typists w 1 they 
heram " 11 ) ] } t\ 
ecomMe } crs é ) \ ) f 
sts wWote typing Lhe eC erasers 
. | 
erasing i sa ppl » st 2 
) s and secretaries rr thev. too. ofte 
) me erasers siderable periods « 
) mr e\ : to think ilu it 
>. to ~ , probab 
ss i ‘ i y 
‘ 1 ‘ + 
’ si > x i > i 
4 
i y i 1 + ) 
¢ } 
Vo \ s ’ v i 
is Phat ue is too ofte t 
\ + 
stort t sD tas an eras Ss 
! ] ] g - 1 
letely unprofitable to the employe , and 
ilso to the stenographer or typist. Erasing 


be- 
is unnecessary. It has been 
f life is 
In at least 


is largely a waste of time and energy, 


cause most of it 


stuff made 


well said that time is the 
’ 


f, and that wasted energy is sin. 


nine cases out of ten. an ounce of precaution 


would save many pounds of correction 


awyer has a brilliant 1 l, and associa 
1 wit 1m Ss ¢ ( I T Vo k eps 
1 on your toes. Y« ill probably co 
le b fore ) ne mwever, that \y 1 
t put a thing ove it His witness 
nd techniqus Iways find you o 
uwyer, besides b 1 lawyer s b 
isi { H 1 se ns to t 
i t san I ‘ mi \\ ethe 
in p \ gat st 7T¢ nut ler ‘ ‘ 
+ c ‘ subte y ' 
ge” 
D y about that for a mo 
t \ b rat than attempt 
vs subt \ 1 right 
t t \ \ t along mu 
‘ ‘ ' 1, will 
a 
PHESE  gleanings tual experi 
Y1i¢ i S rove sTions 
‘ - é , am 
; 
s ap s tot t Ss, anyway 
t . t 5. ( ‘ 
Yes. At C1 n voutr 
{ s is : Ss a ( 
i t st ta i 
™N ‘ _ 4 i 
i\ " Pp { to tak i po is 
eta 3 


a Typist Not a Typist? 
W HAT ABOU] 1 COST? 


erasers ) i 
wt i ( t 
yout 10 ¢ s i rol 
NY Was . . 1 
iring l 1) ‘ 
T + ; + 
l \ ) t sta 
. t s i é 
.> ) 
: A A ) ) 
is ills $ 
sip t ¢ . Ly i 
{ : takes ) ar ft era 
+ + , + is + 
sable, t point t hich you may hav 
mn down many erasers in actual wor! 


1 


you have the erasing habit; then mul 
} 


rs by your pay p 


hour to see how much you are taking out 

of your employer's pocket, with somethin 

less than benefit either t him or to you. 
\lso take note of the number of pages 


of typing, (Continued on page 361 
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Not EVERY BOY CAN GROW UP TO BE PRESIDENT — 

YET EVERY AMERICAN YOUNGSTER, BORN TO A 
HERITAGE OF FREEDOM, HAS THE OPPORTUNITY FOR 
ADVANCEMENT IN PROPORTION TO THE USE HE MAKES 
OF HIS TALENTS AND THE EFFORT HE PUTS FORTH, 
BUT TO REALIZE IN FULL THESE ADVANTAGES, HE 
MUST BE PREPARED TO MEET THE RESPONSIBILITIES 


THAT GO WITH THE PRIVILEGE OF BEING 


A UNITED STATES C/TIZEN 
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THE 


\re you 
are that 


TESTS AND AWARDS 





“MASTERY” APPROACH 


satisfied with your progress? 
your study habits need a 


If not, chances 
bit of streamlining! 


FLORENCE ELAINE ULRICH 


EARNING shorthand is a good deal 
like eating. First you take a bite, 
masticate it thoroughly, then swallow 

it and take another bite. You can eat off all 
the “frosting’’ (the easy assignments in 
shorthand) and before long you are having 
to consult your physician (your teacher, in 
this instance) to find out what is wrong. 
The remedy for improper eating may be 
spinach, but the remedial practice for im- 
properly learned shorthand is study and 
nore study of all the lessons that have gone 
before, with a view to digesting their con- 
nt! Save yourself the not-too-confidence- 
building task of relearning shorthand by 
giving sufficient attention to the thorough 
mastery of the principles of the lessons 
assigned, and to your writing performance. 


SHORTHAND and typing students may 
never know the vast amount of research, 
study, and analysis that goes into the plan- 
ning of their courses of study. When the 
teacher assigns a lesson to you, it is no 
it-or-miss, guess-this-will-do-it kind of 
issignment. Your instructor knows exactly 
vhat each lesson should accomplish tor you, 
ind the progress you will make by a thor- 
uugh mastery of it. Your preparation of the 
lessons determines what the outcome of 
your course will be; that is, whether or 
not you will be a proficient stenographer. 
Your course of study is planned to make 
ul a proficient stenographer. 

There are ways of making shorthand 
study and practice interesting. If you are 
something of a lone wolf, you may prefer 
studying by yourself. A nice comfortable 
position (and we don’t mean slouching down 
in a chair with your feet swinging over the 
side of the arm!) with both feet on the floor, 
shoulders erect, and head balanced to give 
greater keenness to your mental faculties 
and better insight to your vision, helps. Your 
lesk should be properly lighted to prevent 
yestrain. Young students, especially, often 
impair their vision by reading in too dim 
i light. Your sight is precious—no amount 
t gold inlay makes glasses lovely or flatter- 


ing, although glasses may be necessary for 
the relief of strain or the correction of 
vision. 


THE person who has learned to study by 
himself and like it generally gets more done 
in a shorter time. He can concentrate better 
on the work, think uninterruptedly about 
what he is doing, and such thoughts may 
lead to better ways and means of accom- 
plishing results from the effort expended. 
Shorthand also requires that two or more 
people work together occasionally, becaus« 
dictation is necessary for proper progress 
in developing speed. Two students, or two 
stenographers, may get together once or 
twice a week for a “dictation session.” 
Devote a lot of that time to straight-away 
dictation. Between “takes,” study and ana 
lvze your notes. Do it quietly, and try t 
limit your conversation to questions about 
outlines only. If you find yourself puzzled 
over a character, the chances are you hav¢ 
not written it correctly. Have your Correc- 
tive Slide handy, slip it over some of the 
outlines you have made and see how they 
compare in slant, formation, proportion, 
etc., with the perfect forms on the Slide. 
Notes that are 
practice for a minute or two to improve 


poorly constructed need 


formation. 

Read over a page of your notes carefully, 
with a view to catching errors in theory 
and construction, and then practice the cor- 
rect form. The shorthand dictionary, phrase 
book, or manual beside you for the purpose 
of looking up outlines that you are in doubt 
about writing will be a big help. 


MASTER shorthand writing through ef- 
fective study habits until shorthand becomes 
easy and delightful to write. This artic 
has been written in shorthand in a tenth of 
the time that it would have taken to write it 
in longhand. The notes have been transcribed 
by my secretary, who read them as read 
ily as print, and the transcript was returned 
for professional editing and rewrite long 
before the Seth Thomas clock across the 
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.G.A. Style Studies 
and Awards Test 


O.G.A. Membership Test 


Understanding 


° -_ _— " a wi ’ 
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A fee of 10¢ is required with tests sub- 


mitted for certificates except for the 
Superior Merit or the Attainment Certifi- 
cates, which are 50¢ each Pin awards 
are 25¢ each Applicants for both certifi- 


cate and pin should remit 35¢. 
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Transeription Speed Practice 


(343 Standard Words) 


Ge ee 

OY FAH — 
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¥ is ew ew 
vO? €__- en cl 
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March Test Material 


[All clubs of test papers should be accompanied by a typewritten list of names to expedite 


checking and insure accuracy in making out certificates. 


C.7. as 0.6. a. 


ship tests for O. A. T., 


March copy is good as member- 
until receipt of the April, 1949, issue.| 


Senior O. A. T. Test 


INSTRUCTIONS: 
shown. Underscore the Unit Headings. 
the unit numbers under it. 
side, type the word “Page”’ 
lines are the page numbers.) 


Arrange the following Table of Contents in outline form, capitalizing headings as 
i Type the word UNIT as a heading at the left side and put 
Type the word UNIT only once. 
and type the page numbers below it. 


At the top of the page, on the right-hand 
(The figures following the dotted 


Minimum Office Standard: Satisfactory work on first writing in 30 minutes. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS PART I. 
ECONOMIC LIVING UNIT I What 
Business Means to You Section 1. 
The Business or Economic Commu- 
nity ...41 Section 2. Kinds of Or- 
ganizations Meeting Needs and Wants 
... 6 Section 3. Making a Living 

‘a PART II. MONEY AND 
BANKING SERVICES UNIT II 
Making Change and Making Payments 


Section 1. What Money Is and Does 
... 19 Section 2. Handling and 
Counting Money... 22 Section 3. 


Making Payments with Substitutes for 
Money... 26 UNIT III Banking 
Services and Accounts Section 1. 
Banking Services . 32 Section 2. 
Opening a _ Bank Account .. . 

PART III. CHECKS AND FINAN. 
CIAL SERVICES UNIT IV Writing 
and Transfer of Checks Section 1. How 
to Write Checks... 51 Section 2. 
Various Forms of Checks... 58 Sec- 


tion 3. Transfer of Checks... 62 
Section 4. Care and Identification of 
Checks ... 66 UNIT V Financing: 


Borrowing and Lending Section 1. 
Financing and Borrowing . . . 75 Sec- 


tion 2. Promissory Notes ... 78 Sec- 
tion 3. Drafts and Trade Acceptances 
. 83 Section 4. Mathematics of In- 
terest and Discount ... 86 PART 
IV. THRIFT AND BUDGETING 
UNIT VI Thrift and Planning Section 
1. What Thrift Is ... 95 Section 2. 
Community Thrift and Planning... 
100 Section 3. Thrift with Money 
.. 105 UNIT VII Budgets and 
Money Management Section 1. What 
Is a Budget? .. . 112 Section 2. Per- 
sonal Record Keeping ...115 Sec- 


tion 3. The Family Budget and Rec- 
ord...3119 PART V. ECONOMIC 
INDEPENDENCE, INSURANCE, 


AND SECURITY UNIT VIII Sav- 


ings and Investments Section 1. Com- 
mon Sense in Savings . . . 133 Section 
2. What Is Investing? ... 135 Sec- 


tion 3. What to Do with Savings .. . 
140 Section 4. Protection for Inves- 
tors ... 153 UNIT IX Insurance and 
Economic Security Section 1. Insur- 
ance on Property ... 161 Section 2. 
Insurance on Automobiles... 166 
Section 3. Other Kinds of Insurance 
- 169 


Junior O. A. T. Test 


INSTRUCTIONS: 


KITH AND KIN The words kith 
and kin came down to us from the long 
ago. They are probably as old as articu- 
late speech itself. Both are rich with the 
meanings through which they have passed 
in the long generations of our cultural 
development. 


Our kin, as we use the word today, 
includes those who are related to us 
through the bonds of blood and birth... 
our kinsfolk! 


Kith is a much broader term, harking 
back to that rich ancestral concept, the 
native land and its folk ... the land 
man knew as his own familiar area, his 
friends, neighbors, and fellow country- 


Type the following article on one page, single space, with heading in all caps. 


men within his vision and acquaintance, 
whether or not they were kin. 

In any community, folk may be of 
many kins, but they are of one kith. It 
is the kith which constitutes the essence 
of a neighborhood, the one real unit of 
cultural organization. The ties of kith 
may be stronger in many communities 
than the ties of kinship. Where folk are 
all related by blood, kith and kin may 
merge into one and the same. Kith and 
kin are vital elements in our lives. Next 
of kith may, and often does, come to 
mean as much as next of kin, in both 
social and legal affairs. Ordinarily we 
refer to them as our friends, neighbors, 
or business associates. 
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March Competent Typist Test 


Use double spacing in typing this test 


lo find the eross number of words you write, divi f 


le gross number of strokes by 5S; then de 
tten. Divide this by 10 to determine the net words per minute 


duct ten 


The number of strokes is indicated at the end of each line in order to facilitate counting the gross 


number of strokes written.) 


It is with much satisfaction that I hear this great city 
inquiring day by day after my papers and receiving my 
morning lectures with a becoming seriousness and at- 
tention. My publisher tells me that there are already 
three thousand of them distributed every day. If I allow 
twenty readers to every paper, I may reckon about three- 
score thousand disciples who, I hope, will take care to 
distinguish themselves from the thoughtless herd of their 
ignorant and unattentive brethren. Since I have raised 
to myself so great an audience, I shall spare no pains to 
make their instruction agreeable and their diversion use- 
ful. I would, therefore, in a very particular manner, rec- 
ommend these speculations to all well-regulated families 
that set apart an hour in every morning for tea and bread 
and butter. 

In the next place, I would recommend this paper to 
the daily perusal of those gentlemen whom I cannot but 
consider as my good brothers and allies. I mean the fra- 
ternity of spectators who live in the world without hav- 
ing anything to do in it and, either by the affluence of 
their fortunes or laziness of their disposition, have no 
other business with the rest of mankind. 

There is another set of men that I must likewise lay 
a claim to whom I have lately called the blanks of society 
as being altogether unfurnished with ideas till the busi- 
ness and conversation of the day has been supplied them. 
I have often considered these poor souls with an eye of 
great commiseration when I have heard them asking the 
first man they meet whether there is any news stirring, 
and by this means gathering materials for thinking. 


Strokes 


> 149 THe 
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Strokes 
But there are none to whom this paper will be more 1069 
useful than to the women of our society. I have often 1724 

, thought there has not been sufficient pains taken in find- 17s! 


ing out proper employments and diversions for the fair 1836 
ones. Their more serious occupations are sewing and iss 





7 | embroidery, and their greatest drudgery the preparation 1945 
of jellies and sweetmeats. This, I say, is the state of or- 2004 
2 dinary women, though I know there are multitudes of 2050 
7 those of a more elevated life and conversation that move 2113 
| in an exalted sphere of knowledge and virtue, that join 2109 

| all the beauties of the mind to the ornaments of dress and 2228 
inspire a kind of awe and respect in their beholder. I 2284 

4 hope to increase the number of these by publishing this 2340 
daily paper, which I shall always endeavor to make an 234 

8 | innocent if not an improving entertainment and, by that 2450 
4 means, at least divert the minds of my readers from 2502 
- greater trifles. In the meanwhile, I hope my gentle read- 2559 
ers, who have so much time on their hands, will not 2011! 

/ grudge throwing away a quarter of an houra day onthis 2067 
paper, without any hindrance to business. 2710 


!- = I know several of my friends and wellwishers are in 2702 
great pain for me lest I should not be able to keep up the 2821 | 
spirit of a paper which I oblige myself to furnish every 2878 


_ day. To make them easy in this particular I will promise 2936 
a them faithfully to give it over as soon as I grow dull. 2993 ; 
This I know will be matter of great raillery to the small 3051 } 


| wits, who will frequently put me in mind of my promise, — 3107 

desire me to keep my word, assure me that it is high time 3105 

\ to give over, with many other little pleasantries of the 3222 

I like nature which men of a little smart genius cannot for- 3279 

: bear throwing out against their best friends when they 3334 

have such a handle given them of being witty. But let 33x» 

| them remember that I do hereby enter my caveat against 3444 

this piece of raillery.—Adapted from Joseph Addison’s “The — 3467 
8 Spectator” 


, 1 
[Repeat from the beginning until end of the ten-minute test period. 
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Junior O.G. A. Test 


Viles 


Across the 
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Stick to It! 


r IS NOT ENOUGH to begin; continu 
l ance is necessary. Mere enrollment will 
uot make one a scholar; the pupil must 
continue in the school through the long 
course, until he masters every branch. Su 
cess depends upon ti 


staying power. Pin 


reason for failure in most cases is lack of 


J. R. Miller 


perseverance. 
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More Postage News 


7. appeared in this Department 
last month, a table showing the new 


rates that had become effective 
January first on fourth-class matter and on 


th 


le Various special services 


pe stage 


special deliv- 
ery, special handling, money orders, postal 
notes, registered and insured (domestic) 
mail, C.O.D.’s, and return receipts—repro- 
duced from a Post Office poster so that all 
uur readers might have it for reference. 
The first part of the Senior O.A.T. Test 
(page 301) gave the data for air mail and 
the various kinds of third-class matter. 
These rates have been given wide publicity. 
cards are 
now issued in four denominations? To the 


one-centers ind the doubl« 


have been added a new 


But did you know that postal 


d= familiar 
“reply” cards, there 
3-cent card tor foreign mail and a 4-cent 
postal for points in the U.S. and 
possessions, Canada, and Mexico. 


Frequent-Word Drills 
(Concluded trom page 347) 


tach, catch, cheap, checking, chief, shape, pray, 
plate, played, branch, break, lal member, label, 
fresh, flat, spare, pass, peace, space, crazy, raise, 
series, selling, glass, placing, meets, rates, needs, 
happens, hence, claims, easy, seeing, checks 
takes, gas, cities, east, sat, seat, sit, settle, stamp, 
staying, steel, sad, safe, leaves, saving, changes, 
pages, desk, fast, lesson-listen, visiting, pieces, 
fix, election, relation, section, based, checked, 
fixed, missed, marked. 

CHAPTER block, cotiee, hospital, model, 
occurred, operation, shop, top, volume, ball, 
caught, cross, draw, raw, talking, auto, | 
broke, broken, closed, coat, drove, 


= 


) 
1] 
tellows, grow, 





hopes, hotel, knowing, knows, load, motion, noted, 
ioticed, owe, owing, phone, portion, roads, sew, 
showed, slow, snow, soul, drawn, loan, omitted, 
horse, lower, nor, stores, coal, hall, army, art, 
chair, chapter, dare, daughter, hon ere, 0 

tor, register, semeste starting, hurt,  clotl 
lothes, thoughts, birthday. earth, faith, method, 
theater, conterence, iccounts, council, candy, 
earlier, fairly, lately, easily, readily, daily, merely 


Answers to “Words of State” 
(Juiz on Page 338 


l. TENNis ll. MASSage 
2. DELiver 12. ILLusion 
3. WISdom 13. WASHer 
4. MISSi\ 14. FLAg 

5. COLO: 15. PAst 

6. TEXtil 16. MICHael 
7. MOtor 17. GAllant 

8. VAliant 18. MINNow 
9. CONNect 19. INDoors 


10. LArge 20. MONt! 


a 
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This is the Way They'll Look Now 


(Concluded from page 341) 


of the term free for theory re- 


\ y and dictation pra tice. The same 
second-term book will be used for both 
Basic- and Functional-method students 


Greag Dictation Simplificd—which provides 
ork tor 80 periods of from 40 to 50 minutes 
ich, based on 516 dictation letters that cor- 
relate automatically recurring drills and 
reviews. 


VIRS. 


services 


STRONY, Gregg Educational 
Director, had explained to the 
Conference preceding Mr. Zoubek’s demon- 
stration, some of the unique teaching fea- 
tures of the new theory texts: 

They begin with the comma-s, and the f, 
which are 


and the long-a (incidentally, all the long 


yal so 
and @, ’ 


simply larger-sized_ s’s 
presented before any of the 
short vowels are given). It scems natural 
to the student to 


t 
vowels are 


try to make any vowel a 
ong vowel until trial proves him wrong, so 
he is allowed to follow this natural bent. 
The entire alphabet is covered, however, in 
two lessons, and the student then goes on to 
lictation. ; 
numbers are parallel in both 
lunctional texts, which keeps 


business-letter 
Paragraph 


Basic and 


reference to principles uniform throughout. 
Penmanship pointers are included in the 
Basic text as the student progresses in his 
study to keep him from falling into bad 
writing habits, and pretranscription point- 
ers (in type) along with reading and writ- 
ing drills, make him accuracy-conscious be- 
fore he strikes key to paper. 


THE new Simplified series will be larger 
books than the present Manuals—5'™% by 8 
inches—and will contain more pages—320 
pages in the Basic and 448 in the Func- 
tional book. There is a new dictionary in 
process of printing, also. It will contain 
28,702 words written in Simplified style; 
2 O“—4 per- 
sonal and geographical names: and an ex- 
of the application of the revised 


26,098 alphabetically arranged: 
planation 
principles to the construction of outlines. 

A 64-page brochure ] das been prepared by 
Mr. Leslie and Mr. Zoubek to explain the 
nature and the reasons for the chz 
will find in the Simplified Editions of the 






anges you 


Greaq Shorthand Manual, Teachers may 


have this “List of Changes in the New 
Manual” by writing the nearest Gregg office 
for a free copy, using their school stationery 


When is a Typist Not a Typist? 


(Concluded from page 351) 


ind carbons, you have to erase in the proc- 
ess. Save all the eraser and paper particles, 
and try to imagine what they would do to a 
typewriter if poured into its “works”! 


IT TAKES about a fifth of a second for 
the average typist to strike a wrong letter: 
it least a hundred times as long 
a correction—to change from being a typist 
to being an eraser and back again. Would 
you hire—the second time—a taxicab driver 
who would stop every block or two, get out 
and brush some dirt off a tire and get in 
the car again, shift to reverse, back up a 
few yards, shift gears again, and go ahead? 
No? Well, isn’t that a fair illustration of 
what a typist or stenographer with a bad 
case of “eraser habit” does many times a 
day? 


o make 


A MOTION STUDY of an eraser- 
typist might go something like this: 
Typist’s mind wanders from work, perhaps 
to a past or a future game or party, or to 


a friend miles away, and BANG! there 
is an error. Typist ceases to be a typist 
and becomes an eraser; scrubs paper about 
a hundred times as long as it would have 
taken to write correctly in the first place 
if typist’s mind had been where it belonged. 
Eraser makes a messy job of correcting, 
and finally again becomes a typist—until 
another blunder is made. 


ERASING doesn’t cost the typist any- 
thing, Yes, it does; it may 
cost an occasional promotion, because it 
seriously affects the quantity of the output 
and the appearance of the finished product, 
both of which stand high in the estimation 
of all employers worth working for. 

The erasing HABIT is easy to get and 
hard to break. Break off the H, and you 
have ABIT left: overcome the A, and a 
BIT remains; conquer the B, and you still 
have IT. 

When are typists not typists ?’—When 
they become erasers!—Bernard P. Foote 


did you say? 
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EXAMINER 


trict Kansas, St. John, Kansas s th 
Intormation that tops the letterhead of a 
writer who recently Won t] Diamor | 


Medal. How would you like to be listed 
as an official reporter? That is a long-ran; 
objective for you to consider 


has been an official for approximately 


years, prior to which time he served as 
general reporter thre ity f Detre 
\s you perhaps know, winning the Dia 
mond Medal entails writing shorthand fro 
lictation at the rate of 200 I i nut 
tor a period of hive co Cutiy te i 
transcribing the material wit gh deg 
accuracy. Mr. Walk u shed thi 
Pwo 1 1 wor ' is m 
in t sa second! That ti 
In anybody's language! We « itulat 
Mr. Walker. 
THE winning of this award by M Wa 
ker brings Billings Business College. of 


Billings, Montana, into the limelight. f 
it was here that Mr. Walker learn 
mentary shorthand. As a matter of fact, he 
learned more than that. Not only did he 
learn the clements, but kept up his study. 


under the able guidance of Miss Gladys Pot 
ter, until he was able to qualify on the 140- 
vord-a-minute Expert Test. Then he went 
forth to earn a living for himself, though 


us 


Cat 140 pn 
v orcatc 
oulo currs 
bec Cc 
Garegg College, 
( special Rey 
Helen W. Evans 
Diamond Medal 
HAVING been gi 
he was ready 
bh. OF course 


He al 
iVvl 
\\ 
ind 


A. 


BOWLE 





ment 
1) 
' 

1 1116 i 
nad t \ 
lat I 
ney oT 


1 Mr 
ee 
| to 
t 
Icago, 
ting \ 
| Ss 
if il 
] 
; 
1¢ 


| by an official 
nsa Mr. Wal 
insas, Southwest 
me I | Kep rte 
| thicates 
b t «lt ociatio = 
1 Shorthand Reporter, 
( el) examina 
BS st 
sts tsid ot short 
t s two children 
ind Patty. six. And 
s hobby suspect 
pict s of Mike and 
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WHO’S WHO IN SHORTHAND SPEED 


Kansas Reporter Wins His Diamond 
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NOTABLE APPOINTMENTS 


Two Diamond Medalists 


among 
appointed to Supreme Court. 


first of new list to be 
Mild youngest ever chosen 


CHARLES LEE SWEM 


Official Stenographer, New York Supreme Court 


[1TH the advent of the new year, 

two Diamond Medal winners were 

appointed as official reporters of 
the Supreme Court in New York City 
Louis J. Mild, and Morris Miller, both 
graduates of the New York High School 
f Commerce, a school from which have 
ome two shorthand champions and many 
ther famous reporters now officials in the 
ourts of metropolitan New York. 


WHILE it is nothing new for a High 
School of Commerce graduate to reach 
topmost reporting honors in the country, 
nor is it unusual for a Diamond Medalist 
to do the same, in this instance the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Mild marks the occasion of th« 

uungest official ever to be appointed to the 
Supreme Court. Mr. Mild on the day of his 
ippointment was twenty-three years old by 
the grace of two weeks. The requirements, 
plus the keen competition in the field, are 
such that very few candidates attain a 
combined speed and experience rating high 
enough for appointment to this particular 
court before they have had at least ten 
years of major court or free-lance experi 
ence. 


MIR. MILD began the study of shorthand 
at the age of fifteen. Within a few months 
after graduation, he won the 200-word-a- 
minute Diamond Medal—at the age of 
seventeen years and three months. He went 
to the Gregg Publishing Company to work 
as a secretary, where he continued his speed 
practice and study, until barely two years 
igo (in July, 1947) he won the special speed 
medal for writing at 240 words a minute 
(solid matter) with an accuracy of 99 per 
ent 

Mr. Mild served with the Navy during 
the War, where he added to his speed and 
his experience, as a reporter of courts- 
martial. He also, after the War, attended 
Gregg College in Chicago, both as a pupil 
and as a part-time instructor in the report 
ing classes. 


In the fall of last year there came his 


greatest opportunity for gaining experience 
and recognition as an expert writer—he was 
called to Washington to become one of the 
two official reporters to make the circuit of 
the country with President Truman in his 
presidential campaign. It will be recalled 
that Mr. Truman devoted a great part of 
his campaign to “off the cuff” or extem 
poraneous speaking, and the papers reported 
that he spoke over 350 times, either at 
the informal so-called “whistle stops” or on 
the more formal occasions where thousands 
gathered to hear him in a prominent hall or 
auditorium. Opportunity such as this for a 
young reporter to show his mettle comes 
but rarely: Mr. Mild, while fortunate 
enough to be the lucky one in this instance, 
is to be congratulated on displaying the re- 
porting ability and poise at so young 
an age to meet the qualifications for such 
an exacting assignment 

In the meantime, Mr. Mild had taken the 
Supreme Court examination held earlier in 
the year, an examination wherein 171 of the 
best reporters and writers of the metro- 
politan district competed and but 34 quali- 
fied for appointment. Mr. Mild was among 
the first five candidates sworn in and ap 
pointed from the Civil Service list. 


MorRIS L. MILLER, who was ap- 
pointed at the same time as Mr. Mild, 
comes to the Supreme Court with experi- 
ence in the City Court of New York City, 
an experience broken by the War years 
when he served in the Army. There (as 
Mr. Mild was in the Navy), Mr. Miller was 
drafted into the 
courts-martial. 


position of reporter of 


Also reaching his early speed by way of 
the advanced classes of the High School of 
Commerce conducted by Miss Agnes Gil 
more, he subsequently came under the 
guidance of World Champion Martin J. 
Dupraw in the classes he conducted at 
Hunter College; and also of Mr. Louis 
Lirtzman, now a Supreme Court Reporter 
but formerly a successful instructor of 


reporting. (Continued on page 366) 
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Blackboard notes of Morris Miller (top) and Louis Mild (below) recently app? 
Supreme Court reporters in New York City 
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MORRIS L. MILLER 


} Official Stenographer. New York Supreme Court, Special Term, Part II 


| | From a Reporter's Notebook 
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Mr. Miller 


shortly 


Medal 
after he left school, and thereafter 
1 Service test tor 


official reporter in the City Court, to which 


won his Diamond 


successfully passed the Civi 


position 


n appointed. The 


he was thereuy 
e passed the last Supreme Court 


tact that 
eXamination, an 


1 


examination in which so 


few succeeded and so many expert writers 
and reporters tailed, is an indication that 
f the faster writers of the 


‘ountry. 


PERHAPS a word is not amiss as to the 
phenomenon by which these young writers 


come up so suddenly—like new stars blaz- 


ing in the night. Reporting is a highly in 
dividualistic profession. There seems to be 
much of fortuitous circumstance and op 
portunity in the careers of those who su 


ceed in it. The ways are many and varied 


hich writers eventually become re- 


urriculum 


same pattern to be observed in the develop 
ment of each indiv il reporter 

In practically every instance the success 
ful eporter very ¢ arly in s shorthand lite 
las me under t tutelage r guidar ( 
some instruct 10, entirely apart fron 
his or her teaching ability, inspired hin 
vith the belief that fast and accurate short 


hand writing is a worth-while accomplis! 
ment, with very definite academic benefits 
and that for those 
who reach the top, is a substantial career 
Ask any reporter who is i 


i 


reporting, particularly 


responsible for his 


being a reporter, and invariably he wil 
name some teacher or some other reporter 

who did what? Not give him the speed 
that made him a reporter. No instructor 
can do that. Speed is a skill that 
What 
the instructor or other mentor did do was 
to recognize the possibilities and instill the 
ambition so necessary to the 
of the skill of reporting. 


nobody 


cannot be imparted, only acquired 


development 


AND then, too, these youngsters whose 
ambitions have been thus bent must be pro- 
vided with a goal, for it is a long road be- 
tween the first 100 words a minute and the 
speed required for the reporting table. Ther« 
is still much plodding and practicing to be 
done, some of it monotonous 
ing. There 


ind discourag 
must, indeed, be a series of 
goals—tests to be passed, awards to be won 

indications of progress made and discour- 
writers 


agements overcome. For 


Put Greece Wrirer, March, jofne | 


vho come uy 
Medal, ther: 
word pins, and then the 175 Medal 


won. We who have other things to do, do 
not hear of their success during these early 
stages; it’s the instructor who is watching 


and waiting and 


these smaller milestones are being reached 
and passed. Then one day a 
Medal is won, the occasion 1 
WRITER, and we on t 


uutside know that a new fast 


notice in the GrREG« 
writer has 


emerged 


W! iV nly to wait for a few months 
' tye aps j ve il oot < \} el) a-all 7 
hearing of this same writer's climbing to tl 
top gual of recognition—t ippointment a 
an ofhcial reporter to some important 

rr other official body 
instance, to a few vears 
Miller’s success in winning. thi 
Medal was recorded in these pages, I fin 


“Like most of the New \ 


e report 


Court Reporters’ examinatiotr vhen 


shall no doubt 


_- 

4 
s 

“ 


qualifying for 
ment.” 


Transcript of Mr. Miller’s 
Notes on Page 365 


THE COURT: The Court has the right, in fixing bal 


esu the ruilt f the lefendant ratl 





ce ip 
vict f one char 1 with the crime 


ATTORNEY: That 


DEFENDANT'S i 
ir H ted it. of cours 


r opr er 








I ly | g wa 
accor ished. As a atter of fact, it was a t 
be instead of the 

THE COURT You ¥. the purpose of prosecut 
for crime is not only to r s} a 

DEFENDANT'S ATTORNEY But to deter 

THE COURT the ind lual offender 
as a deterrent t thers likely diem ‘ ite tl aM 
and this crime charged aga the 1 la s of a 
particular mea and despicable haracter, The er 
fe tha isn’ i j vith act f 
oes not rol t S ( i arya ature 

DEFENDANT'S ATTORNEY I agree witl r il 
wholeheartedly 

THE COURT: I i rea of a i 
these defendants the ¢ t that they } ( ted 
ae ing th t f r i 
goodness. ‘ how ma f } i ocent bli sou 
litera I been fleeced, ¢ gal f . 

da and the kind of crime 


>» LIBERTY is the one thing you cannot 
have unless you give it to others.—McGill 


News. 
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Martial Mareh 


From “The Kablegram” 
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An Eastern Story 
ARTHUR T. PIERSON 


From “Seed Thoughts for Public Speakers” 
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Graded Letters 
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The Best Things 


WILFERD A. PETERSON 


in “The Friendly Adventurer” 
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Early Journalism 


| BRUCE ELLIOT 
| As condensed from “The Canadian Weekly Editor” 
in “The Advertiser’s Digest” 
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